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When my heart is sore within, 
Through a hope of joy deferred ; 
When I cannot conquer sin, 
Or my heart with pride is stirred ; 
Mix for me the needful cup, 
Watch me till I drink it up 


If this stubborn will of mine 
Will not bow itself to Thee ; 
And I struggle and repine 
At the yoke imposed on me ; 
Do not let me have my way, 
Kindly, firmly say me nay. 


And if patience may not come, 
But through pain, and toil and strife ; 
If it be denied to some 
Till the evening of their life, 
Let me suffer what I may, 
Still for patience will I pray. 


Patience, Lord, is all I ask, 
Only give me rest in Thee! 
Here is strength for every task, 

This the life of liberty! 
As we trust Thee here below, 


Will our weight of glory grow. 
—Eae. 


THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 


HE traveler who comes to a river notices 
it as a noble object in nature ; he sees 
it fertilizing the adjoining meadows, furnishing 
unceasing power to machinery, bearing on its 
bosom ships and the wealth of commerce, sup- 
porting populous towns by its side, and finally 
merging itself in the broad ocean. All this is 
the conspicuous aspect of the river. But to 
take a complete view of it, either in reality or 
in imagination, one must inquire for its source, 
and that is generally found in some distant 
and obscure spring, hid in the highland for- 
est. 

Communism is such ariver. Its pleasant 
and useful aspects begin to be apparent. It 
is seen to be a good school of character, a 
magazine of productive force, a supporter of 
education, an equalizer of wealth, a developer 
of genius, a promoter of moral and physical 
beauty on every hand. People in view of 
these results call it ‘‘ the greatest curiosity of 
the age ;”” but they do not gain a satisfactory 
idea of it as a whole until they trace it 


back and inquire for its source. In doing, 


80, they may be led into what may seema 
distant and obscure region. If we are asked, 
What is the fountain head of Communism ? 


Coming of Christ. 
significant and remote as it may appear, that 
the practical results seen at the Oneida Com- 
munity and its branches flow. Here was our 
first point of divergence from the common 
course of thought—here is the germ and dy- 
namic element of Communism. _ 

Let us trace a little way the course of this 
spring, or in other words note some of the 
consequences of a perception of the fact that 
the Second Coming took place, as foretold by 
Christ, at the close of the apostolic age. In 
the first place it cuts off the claim of all 
such hierarchs as Swedenborg and Ann Lee, 
whose pretensions rest on the allegation that 
they represent the Second Coming of Christ. 
Secondly, it disposes of Millerism, by proving 
it to be 1800 years out of date. Thirdly, it 
disposes of Popery and all those sects who 
claim to be the successors of the Primitive 
Church, by showing that the latter are still in 
business and need no successors. Fourthly, 
an acceptation of the word of Christ on this 
subject places persons in true relations with 
the spiritual world. It opens the door of 
communication with that world in a right way, 
as modern Spiritualism opens it in a wrong 
way. It presents us to the Primitive Church 
instead of to Hades.  Fifthly, it discloses 
Communism to us, not as an untried experi- 
ment, or a new, man-made invention, but as 
the long-tried social state of all that part of 
humanity which entered with Christ into the 
resurrection. If it thus takes away from 
Communists the conceit of originality, it guar- 
antees to them success by opening to them a 
partnership in the magnificent results of 1800 
years’ progress in the unseen world. It 
shows their business to be to receive the higher 
civilization of those in advance of them, rather 
than to create a new one of their own. 
Sixthly, it discloses the fact that all the 
improvements of the age are importations from 
the resurrection sphere, and places us ina 
situation to recognize our benefactors in that 
sphere. 

Such are some of the direct consequences 
of a rectification of our views about the Sec- 
ond Coming in accordance with Christ’s words. 
If there are any who are inquiring their way 
to practical Communism on the Pentecostal 
model, we recommend to them as the first and 
best guide-board in that direction, a study of 
the New Testament declarations about the 
Second Coming of Christ. G. 


ASTRONOMERS say that there isa strong proba- 
bility that the annual meteroric shower of the 13th 





we answer, it is the truth about the Second 


of November, will be this year more brilliant and 


17, 1866. VOL. IIL, NO. 27. 
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INTEGRAL HYGIENE. 
THE DUALITY OF CHRIST’S PROFESSIONAL 
CHARACTER. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., September 11, 1866. 

\HRIST" in his personal manifestation, 

presented himself as a minister and 
doctor combined. He preached the gospel of 
salvation to the soul—introduced men to God 
and the eternal world—and on the other 
hand, he gave equal attention to the body, 
and healed all manner of diseases. We hardly 
know at which he labored most, whether the 
salvation of the soul or of the body. 

This combination of the two professions is 
unique. I do not know of any other instance 
where a man’s efforts in saving the body and 
the soul have been in such equal proportions. 
If men attend to one profession they do not 
attend to the other; but in Christ we see 
them blended and identified. He traced 
the causes ofthe diseases of the body to the 
spiritual world, as he did those of the soul. 

It is still a question whether these two de- 
partments should be thus identified. The ten- 
dency of all science, however, is to bring about 
this connection. There was a noticeable remark 
in the last Herald of Health, by Dr. Miller, 
pointing in this direction. He says: ‘I am 
inclined to the belief that the time is not far 
distant in the future, when sin and sickness 
will stand in the relation to each other of cause 
and effect, and that when a person is suffering 
from any form of disease, it will be generally 
known what was the character of the sin that 
caused it.” 

In spite of the bigotry of science, the in- 
evitable tendency of things is in this direc- 
tion. The state of the body certainly affects 
the spirit; and it is coming to be admitted 
more and more that the state of the spirit 
affects the body. The result of a thorough 
investigation, I am satisfied, will be a fresh rec- 
ognition of the connection between sin and 
disease. The scientific folks do not inquire 
into the matter; they confine themselves to 
only one side. The idea of tracing disease to 
evil spirits is now considered quackery ; but, 
sooner or later, not to do this will be considered 
quackery. 

I am reading a work on Insanity, which 
shows that that disease is a complex one, and 
involves the two departments of our nature, 
mental and physical. It has its seat in the 
brain ; but on the other hand, it will not do to 
treat it as wholly in the brain; it is often 
brought on by grief and similar causes. The 
same kind of work that is performed by the 
minister, in saving his subjects from despon- 





extraordinary than any that has yet been observed, 


dengy and self-condemnation, has to be done 
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by the doctor in the treatment of his patients. 
In this disease, the proper functions of the 
doctor and minister are identical. 

If there is a God who affects the mind, then 
that same God certainly affects the body. 
.And so, if there is a devil that affects the 
mind, then that same devil can certainly affect 
the body. You must at last end with Christ’s 
theory of divine and diabolical possessions. 
Health of body and health of soul are a 
duality, and must be studied as such. I be- 
gan with studying theology, but ever since I 
entered the school of Christ, 1 have been as 
much interested in the salvation of the body 
as of the soul. I see that God i$ at work in 
both departments. My work is more particu- 
larly in the theological sphere, but our second 
generation is giving special attention to phy- 
siology. The result will be, integral hygiene, 
which is full salvation. 

Hippocrates is called the father of medicine ; 
and Calvin and Wesley are the modern fathers 
of theology ; but none of these or their dis- 
ciples have connected the two together as 
Christ did. Let us found a new school, com- 
bining both. Christ’s school of medicine be- 
longs to both soul and body, and is perfectly 
distinct from the professional schools of the 
day. I believe that Christ has just as much 
respect for the medical as for the theologi- 
cal schools. It is generally supposed that he 
has a special regard for Andover ; but perhaps 
in fact, he regards Bellevue Hospital as much 
as any school of divinity. When credit is 
given where it belongs, medical study will be 
honored as much as theology. 

In regard to atmospheric diseases, the doc- 
tors confess that they have no knowledge of 
their causes. The cholera, for instance, comes 
across the oceanlikeaspirit. It is a mystery: 
they talk about it as a poison, but they know 
nothing of its essence. Why not accept of 
Christ’s theory in cases of a similar kind, and 
say that “it is a devil.” The whole ten- 
dency of science is towards the discovery of 
spiritual causation in disease. First, we are 
learning to refer all diseases to parasitic origin ; 
and in the end. we shall perceive that there 
are spiritual, as well as vegetable and animal 
parasites ; and so shall go back to the theery 
of the first and only doctor of the hody and 
soul combined—the theory that evil spirits are 
the cause of sin, and sin is the cause of dis- 
ease and death. 


THE LOWER WORLD. 
HE idea that the spiritual world is one 
extended continent, so to speak, that is 
to be looked into with no distinction in our 
minds between hades and the resurrection 
state, isavery great mistake—an imagination 
of unbelief that must be cast down. If we 
become simple-minded enough to take the words 
of the Bible, especially of the New Testament, 
on this subject, and reason from them, we 
shall find it necessary, ina great many particu- 
lars, to reverse the notions that we have re- 
ceived from the churches. 
Now the resurrection state—the state of 





Christ, the apostles, and the 144,000—is to 
us the ascending fellowship. But hades is 
not. ‘The dwellers in hades are our inferiors. 
The popular idea confounds all distinction in 
the case, and so blends together hades and the 
resurrection into one common view, that no in- 
terval is left between them. It is commonly 
believed, that when good people die they im- 
mediately become, as it were, gods, enter di- 
rectly into the munsions of the blessed, know 
everything, and are in a state far superior to 
any thing that is known in the flesh. There 
may be some things that favor this view, but I 
think I shall be able to show that there is 
nothing to substantiate it. At death, people 
go into hades ; and hades is certainly a state 
inferior to life in this world. Hades is to this 
world as woman is to man—* the weaker. ves- 
sel.” There is double power to life in the body, 
compared to life without the body. It may be 
true that life separate from contact with matter 
has an aavantage of freedom from temptation. 
So we may say that woman’s nature is in some 
things superior to man’s—man is called the 
“‘baser clay,” &c. But on the whole there is 
more of the majesty of God in man than in 
woman ; and in the same way life in this world 
takes precedence over the state of the dead. 
All the advantage that hades has over us, is 
just the advantage that woman has over man 
—the advantage of weakness. The state of 
the dead, antecedent to the resurrection, is 
properly to be regarded as a kingdom of dark- 
ness. ‘‘ Sleep’’ is the word used in the Bible 
with reference to that kingdom; they “ sleep 
in the dust of the earth,” as compared with 
those who are awake in this world. We may 
conceive that they have a kind of moonlight, 
in which persons may go about and enjoy a 
partial degree of activity; but on the whole, 
it is a dark and sleepy place compared with 
this world, and still more, with the resurrec- 
tion world. 


This view of the matter defines our position 
thoroughly with regard to the “ rappings.” 
I submit myself heartily and with all docility 
to the Primitive church as our superiors; but 
I deny dtterly in respect to the great mass of 
the dead, who have not believed in Christ and 
received his resurrection, that they are our 
superiors. And I want to sound this through 
all the depths of hades—“ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Hear 
ye! Hear ye! from the highest heaven to the 
lowest depths.’’ And we are nearer little chil- 
dren than they are. 


There is a great deal of what you may call 
purity and virtue in hades; but I should say 
of such purity as Sir Toby Belch said: ‘ Shall 
there be no more cakes and ale because thou 
art virtuous?” It is the virtue of an old 
maid—the virtue of the Shakers. ‘There is 
plenty of that kind of virtue in the churches, 
and hades is full of it. But it is the virtue of 
asceticism—the virtue that values itself’ on its 
withdrawal from matter—not on its victory 
over the flesh. 








Christ, in conversation with the thief on the 
cross, said to him, ‘* This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” But he had foretold, referring 
to the same period, “* that as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
the Son of man should be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” The inter. 
val between his death and resurrection, was 
the interval in which he was to be “in the 
heart of the earth’”—* in the lower parts of 
the earth,’ as it is saidin another place. And 
as, according to his language to the thief, he 
was to be in Paradise at the same time, it is 
clear that the Paradise that he went into be- 
longed to that lower kingdom called hades, 
and was as we may say, the highest and best 
part of it. Now it is a very great mistake for 
people to confound that place with the resur- 
rection state—the New Jerusalem. Christ 
went into ‘the heart of the earth’’—to the 
Paradise of the dead; but after three days he 
rose from the dead. Where did he rise to? 
He rose to this world. He rose to a state in 
which be was in communication with living 
men. ‘The end of the matter was, that after 
forty days he ascended “ to the bosom of the 
Father.” But the intermediate station, tak- 
ing hades as the starting-point of his ascent, 
and the bosom of the Father as the landing- 
place, was this world. That is, the state that 
Christ was in after his resurrection, was more 
in affinity with the living in this world, than 
with the sleepers in hades. 


Again, at the time that Christ was crucified, 
the “ veil of the temple was rent, the earth 
quaked, the rocks -were rent, and the graves 
were opened; and many bodies of: the saints 
which slept arose, and came out of the graves.” 
What did they rise to? ‘They went into the 
holy city, and appeared to many”—they came 
back into this world. 

Paul exhorts the Thessalonians not to sor- 
row unreasonably concerning “ them that are 
asleep.” ‘ For,” he says, “ the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout,.... 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then 
we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air:” &c, What is 
the order here? ‘The dead in Christ shall 
rise first’’—not because they are in advance 
of us, but on the contrary because they are 
below us. They first rise to this world, that 
we may “together meet the Lord in the air. 
The first thing is to bring them up on a level 
with us. And so now, those that are in hades 
will first have to rise up toa level with us, 
before we shall together meet Christ and the 
New Jerusalem. The expression, “ the dead 
in Christ shall rise first,” instead of implying 
that they are our superiors, implies that they 
are our inferiors, and that they have to rise 
to come where. we are. 

We must not be frightened by hades. In 
the order of the resurrection we may expect 
that the first step toward the conjunction of 
this world with the holy city, will be the com- 
ing up of the world of the dead into conjunc- 
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tion with us, and then that the two worlds 
will move along together into the Superior 
Kingdom.—Home- Talk, 1851. 


THE SHADY SIDE OF HISTORY. 


\HE fact that the Second Coming of 

Christ, the most important event in the 
experience of the world, though unmistakably 
located on the chart of time at the termina- 
tion of Judaism, was not recognized and re- 
corded by worldly scribes, is a true index of 
the superficiality and worthlessness of what is 
called history. But it does not stand alone as 
a warning of the incompetency of human re- 
cords. We find a class of similar facts, large 
enough to substantiate the principle, that un- 
inspired history is not reliable for information 
about any of the great spiritual events which 
have been, and are, the real axles of human 
movement and destiny. 

God has himself recorded in the Bible, bis 
own doings, in former ages; and mighty and 
notable they are—notable even to sensual per- 
ception. But what has the world that witnessed 
them done to ferpetuate their memory ? 
Where is the worldly history of the war of 
the miracles in Egypt, when Moses and 
Aaron humbled the pride of Pharaoh ? Where 
is there any account out of the Bible, of the 
sublime session of the legislature of heaven 
on Mount Sinai? Have the Assyrians left 
any record of the work of the angel who de- 
stroyed their army of a hundred and eighty- 
five thousand men in one night? The Baby- 
loniaus are silent about the miraculous victo- 
ries of Daniel, and Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abeduego, which compelled the golden head 
of ali the empires of the Gentiles to do fealty 
to the God of Israel. 

Look now at the times of the New Testa- 
ment. What has cotemporary profane history, 
Jewish or Gentile, to say about Jesus Christ, 
who for three years swept disease and death, 
routed before him, over the length and breadth 
of Judea ; and whose religion has since revo- 
lutionized the world? The scantiest mention 
of him may be found in Josephus, and some 
of the Roman writers, and that is all.— 
The Jews and Romans, though they knew of 
his resurrection by the reports of the sentinels 
that were present when the archangel opened 
his tomb, carefully suppressed all record of 
the fact. Who but the writers of the New 
Testament, have told us anything of the sub- 
lime meeting of heaven and earth on the day 
of Pentecost? Paul alone reports the fiery 
epiphany of the Lord Jesus on the plains of 
Damascus, though he had fellow-witnesses who 
might have entered the fact in the journals of 
the world. 

The truth is, the world, under the reign of 
Satan, is not merely superficial, careless, and 
forgetful in relation to God’s intrusions upon 
it from time to time, but is under spiritual 
bonds to positively suppress with jealous care, 
all memorials of such facts. The deliberate 
knavery of the Jewish dignitaries, in relation 
to the resurrection of Christ, is a specimen of 


the window-blinds which darken the whole of 
the spiritual side of history. 

At this moment facts are passing before our 
eyes, which demonstrate the activity and 
watchfulness with which worldly journalists ig- 
nore spiritual phenomena. Look at the enor- 
mous pile of facts, which within a few years 
past have summoned attention to the world of 
the dead, who, as multitudes know, are knock- 
ing at our doors; and then look at the New 
York Herald, for instance, as a specimen of 
worldly journalism. That paper professes to 
be, and really is, the most enterprising pano- 
rama of superficial irtelligence in the world ; 
and yet the future historian will find in its 
files nothing but trivial and ridiculing allusions 
to the most momentous phenomena of the 
times—phenomena which are rending the vail 
between the visible and invisible worlds, and 
preparing the way for the day of judgment and 
the reign of spirits. 

Thus the silence of history about the Sec- 
ond Advent is shown to be, not a singular fact, 
but the result of the general tendencies of the 
human mind, and just what might be expected 
in a world of unbelief.— Home- Talk, 1851. 


SOULS IN BUNDLES. 


HE late Mr. Thoreau, writing to a friend 
who had complained of having a certain 
poverty of inner experience, tells us that 
his neighbor Emerson found himself so poor 
at times that he was even obliged to seek 
the society of men. Thoreau’s opinion, if we 
apprehend it rightly, was that a man should dive 
deeper into solitude, deeper into contemplation, 
and deeper into himself, indeed, whenever 
he finds himself poor and hollow. There is, 
we think, a big vein of gold running in the di- 
rection which Thoreau has indicated ; and it 
has not been so thoroughly wrought as it might 
be or as it ought to be. Yet Emerson would 
seem to be practically the wiser of the two, 
for he chose to hunt for gold wherever he could 
find it; he recognized the uses of men, and 
the uses of society, which is only a vast num- 
ber of men and women organized more or less 
wisely. 

Tn one way and another we get a great deal 
of this doctrine of individualism, and philosophy 
of solitude, preached to us. It would seem as 
if German Reformation, French Revolution, 
American Revolution and Abolition of Slavery, 
have not yet done enough for the individual. 
The old tussle between the heads of society 
and the individual still continues : the individ- 
ual has not yet made for himself the solitude 
he wants; has not yet got top of society.— 
Indeed, would it not be a spectacle to see the 
individual atop of society ? 


Some democrat who can never get enough 
elbow-room, tells us that souls are not carried 
to heaven in bundles. And straightway your 
country editors excerpt the passage and print it 
4 . a" 
in the corners of their newspapers. This is 
very comforting doctrine for all such readers 
as intend to saunter up to heaven on some day 
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We judge however that it would be best for a 
man to accept an offer of being saved ina 
bundle with his neighbors, should such a 
chance ever present itself. 

It is becoming more and more apparent to 
us that happiness is not exactly the product 
of solitude and independence. You may in 
fact say that final happiness is something inci- 
dent to souls inbundles. It is a sort of trian- 
gular arrangement of God and my neighbor 
and myself. It is the result of organization. 
Touching this matter of organization, we ven- 
ture to say that there never was a democrat 
who did not, in contemplating the question 
of his own happiness, consider that he must 
have an organization large enough at least, to 
include himself and one woman. But if your 
idea of organization does not get beyond the 
family, and does not include state and church, 
how, we ask, is God going to reach us with his 
judges, prophets and seers? For if there be 
one man who stands nearer God than the rest 
of us, it is important that we should be able to 
lay hold on him, and partake of his unction. 


If we pause here to consider how far hap- 
piness is dependent on the possession of wealth, 
and then, how far the production of great 
wealth is dependent on organized capital, we 
shall learn that happiness is a product of 
men in bundles. The masses of wealth piled 
up by railroad corporations, and manufac- 
turing companies, are fast shaming the single- 
handed farmer who goes afield with a pair of 
brindle oxen. It sometimes appears as if our 
common people have become educated for 
wealth and palaces, and that things had 
come to a stop until some scheme could be 
devised by which men shall be put into por- 
session of wealth commensurate with their 
imagination and power of enjoyment. As 
things now are, a poor student or mechanic 
going to New York, must take passage on a 
North River steamer which dwarfs him by the 
splender of its saloons, and he must stop at 
palaces which seem to have conspired to 
shame him out of his isolation and drive him 
into some great organization. Thus, we may 
be beggars at home, but we must lodge like 
kings and queens when we go abroad. 

Looking at the world through this idea of 
organization, we perceive that we must re- 
adjust our notions in respect to the relative 
value of all different talents. The greatest tal- 
ent is the talent for organization, and the great- 
est genius is the genius for being organized. 
Great prizes of wealth and happiness appear 
to be held in store for the geniuses of that sort. 
We are told that the meek are blessed and 
that they shall inherit the earth. We may not 
agree as to who these are, but in the mean- 
time it will not do any harm to inquire if they 
are not the men who will submit to be organ- 
ized, and who will, if need be, wear ugly blue 
overcoats, and walk in platoons with men 
whose coats are just as ugly. 


CarIcatuRE oF CHaries Lama.—Some time 
before 1827, a very clever caricature of him 





after the great crowd has got pretty well in, 


had been designed and engraved ( “scratched on 
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copper” as the artist termed it) by Mr. Brook 
Pulham. And, although somewhat ludicrous and 
hyperbolical in the countenance and outline, it 
certainly renders a likeness of Charles Lamb. 
The nose is monstrous, and the limbs are 
dwarfed and attenuated. Lamb himself, in a 
letter to Bernard Barton, adverts to it in these 
terms: “’Tis alittle sixyenny thing—too like 
by Half—in which the draughtsman has done 
his best to avoid flattery.” 


YOUTH—EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY. 


As pensively wandering alone o’er the plain 
In sad retrospection my busy thought flowed, 
The charms of the dew-spangled blossoms, in vain 
Their influence sweet on my senses bestowed. 





I thought of the time when a frolicksome boy, 
Contented, yet hopeful, on triumphant wing, 
Well pleased with the gift of some glittering toy, 
I felt that my life was a glorious thing. 
I thought of the picture that fancy touched bright, 
Of joys and of vict’ries my manhood should gain, 
The anticipations that thrilled with delight 
E’re whelmed by misfortune in sorrow and pain. 
O! where’s the loved circle in which I was bred? 
By Time’s cruel agents ’tis scattered and gone. 
The wife of my first love, alas! she is dead— 
My health has been shattered,my fortune has flown. 
While thus sadly musing in silent despair, 
An Angel’s soft whisper I then seemed to hear— 
Saying, “ Look in your heart, for a Savior is there, 
He wants but your welcoming word to appear.” 
That word has been given, ’Tis true, O! ’tis true; 
His yoke I find easy, his burden is light, 
I drink at life’s fountain, my youth I renew, 


And joys of eternity ravish my sight. 
H. J. 8. 


A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
(Continued.) 

HE marriage now is near, but we will not 

give Miss Holton’s name away, until we 
go back and tell her maiden history. Our 
memoranda are many of them in her owh hand- 
writing. Several years ago, when there was a 
branch of the O.C. in the city of Brooklyn, 
and the family constituted a school after the 
fashion of our Community families, among a 
great variety of exercises, some of the members 
wrote their autobiographies in the following 
original manner: They took paper ruled with 
perpendicular lines like a ledger, and in the first 
narrow column set down the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., to the number of the years of their age, 
one under the other at suitable distances. In 
the second column against every year they 
wrote the external events in their personal his- 
tory during that year. Ina third column, nar- 
row like the first, appeared the corresponding 
year of the world, and in a fourth, wide like 
the second, the person’s internal experience— 
the educational, social and spiritual events of 
his life—during that year, were recorded. 
From such a paper made by H. A. N. we shall 
be able to collate a true story as far as it goes. 


Harriet (as we shall call her), was born in 
Springfield, Vt., No vember 28, 1808. Her 
father was a man of education, and a lawyer. 
Her mother was daughter of Hon. Mark Rich- 
ards, of Westminister, Vt., whose nam we have 
before mentioned. Mr. Richards’ mother was 
sister to Dr. Samuel Hopkins, the New England 
theologian, and hero of Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
“The Minister’s Wooing.” Through the line 
of her father, Harriet inherited quite the oppo- 
site of Calvinistic blood. His mother’s maiden 
name was Farwell, and she was sister to one of 


the earliest preachers of Restorationism, whose 
faith she imbibed, and was therefor excommu- 
nicated from the Congregational Church. 

Harriet was an only child, and very early an 
orphan. Her mother died before she was three 
years old, and her father when she was seven. 
Her only remembrance of her mother, is of 
seeing her pale face in the coffin. She has but 
few recollections of her father, as she was taken 
home by her grandparents after her mother’s 
death, and was not with him much. She has a 
pleasant remembrance of a journey with him 
and her grandparents to Boston and Nahant, 
albeit on the way she fell out of the carriage 
and the wheel ran over her arm. The road was 
sandy, and kindly gave place to the pressure, so 
that she was taken up with only a bruise. 


Her grandparents adopted her as a daughter, 
and were very fond aud indulgent, more so, she 
thinks, than was good. She has often wished 
that her will had been thoroughly disciplined in 
childhood; it would have saved her some self- 
discipline in later life. This is a very common 
wish with those who are seeking complete sub- 
jection to the truth. The effect of true disci- 
pline is not to weaken the will, but to strengthen 
it in self-conquest and a!l good actions. We 
are not implying, however, that she was a frac- 
tious child. Her disposition must always have 
been gentle and affectionate. 


The early peculiarity which seems to have 
made the most impression oti her own memory, 
was her extreme bashfulness. Her natural re- 
serve, she thinks, was increased by her circum- 
stances. Without father or mother, or brother 
or sister, she grew up as it were in the shadow 
of age, in the atmosphere of old folks, which is 
not so favorable to the development of exuber- 
ant expression as more lively society. She says 
of her.school days, “I enjoyed them as well as 
I could, cramped by bashfulness.” When she 
was seven or eight years old, she was sent to a 
dancing school. Her grandmother, who was a 
sensible woman, dressed her in a short frock 
and pantalettes, similar to what little girls wear 
now. The other girls in the class wore long 
dresses, and Harriet was very sensitive to her 
singularity at first. She believes even, that she 
acquired a stoop in trying to lengthen her frock 
in front. But the master was pleased with her 
dress, and praised it so much that all the girls 
followed her fashion before the school was out. 
Here was a curious foreshadowing of experience 
in riper years. She and Mrs. Cragin led forth 
in the short-dress costume of our Communities. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Oneida, Sept. 10.—Some of the first fruits of our 
vineyards were gathered Thursday, and 24 boxes 
of the luscious Delawares were seut to Boston. 

....Mr. Hatch, the father of the Children’s House, 
returned on Saturday. The children were over- 
joyed to see him ,expressing their delight in a thou- 
sand little innocent ways, as children best can. Mr. 
Woolworth is to remain in the children’s depart- 
ment for the present, and Mr. Hatch will engage in 
other business. 

....The Community now presents itself as a hive 
of industry. And yet we are not devoted to mam- 
mon. Christ says to his disciples: “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” This work of faith is the principal thing 
with us at least, and no amount of outward activity 
will atone for the neglect of cultivating it. 

...-Mr. Burt who has gone to Portland, Maine, to 





exhibit his machine for cutting green corn from the 


cob, says in speaking of his visit to Mr. Rumery’s 
packing establishment: “I put my machine in 
order and cut my first basket-full of about 150 ears, 
at the rate of about 30 per minute, with a crowd of 
spectators around me. Countenances brightened up 
considerably one after another, and some one re: 
marked, ‘I guess you will succeed after all.’” 

.-..We were not a little amused the othe? day, 
while out on the Croquet ground. Several of the 
younger boys were playing with a good deal of zest, 
we thought, when one of the urchins received a re- 
port that supper was nearly ready, and was to in- 
clude fried potatoes. “Here, who'li take my 
place!” he exclaimed suddenly, at the same time 
dropping his mallet, “ Fried’ taters for supper—I can’t 
play. any more now—I must go in this minute.” 
And away he ran, evidently very much excited. 

..--“Pve brought home the first skein of silk,” 
said C. as he returned yesterday from Willow Place 
where he had spent the greater part of the 
day ; and we forthwith expected him to take from 
his vest pocket a shining little five cent skein of 
sewing-silk. But we were completely mistaken. 
What he showed us was more like a skein of white 
woolen yarn, only thatthe threads were quite fine, 
and instead of their being glossy they were quite dull, 
owing, we believe to the soap-suds that had been 
applied during manufacture. In fact this skein of 
silk was ready for the dyer, but by no means ready 
for use. 

...-The hives of bees that were kept in the 
meadow south of the horse-barn, have been sending 
their agents into the preserving-room to help them- 
selves and annoy their neighbors. So the other 
evening Mr Conant, D. P. Nash and Myron, started 
off with the hives in the direction of the W. P. 
apiary; but although the doorways of the hives were 
pretty well secured, the jolting of the wagon at once 
woke up the captives and set them at liberty. And 
then—what a time there was! Old Grey had to be 
unhitched, leaving the wagon and hives by the road- 
side, but by no means leaving the bees. Alas, no!— 
All were stung but Myron, who was protected by his 
full beard. He combed seven bees out of his 
whiskers. 

.... An English gentleman who has lately travel- 
ed in Palestine, called here a few weeks since, and 
entertained us with an interesting lecture on the 
Holy Places in and around Jerusalem. At break- 
fast, the next morning, he gave a description of the 
curious scenes that are enacted in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

He said that when you first entered the church, 
you would be surprised to see a party of soldiers with 
their swords by their sides and their guns stacked 
within reach. It seemed a sacrilege in such a holy 
place, and struck one rather unpleasantly. But he 
soon found out the necessity for it. According to 
the law of the country, every sect is allowed to wor- 
ship there; and as it is considered equally sacred, 
both by Christians and Mahomedans, all wish to have 
a time devoted to their particular mode of worship. 
The law allows them an hour each. They com- 
mence at six in the morning. At that hour, those 
who have the first privilege enter, bringing with 
them whatever is necessary to conduct their particu- 
lar religious rites. They go through with their 
prayers and chants, and all is very quiet, till about a 
quarter to seven, when those who have the privilege 
of the next hour begin to arrive. At first, all is de- 
corum; but presently, the new comers begin to hiss 
and mock. As their numbers increase, and they be- 
come stronger, they shove and crowd; and as the 
time lessens, they get more and more bold. Ata 
few minutes before seven, they proceed to more for- 
cible demonstration. They think if they can clear 
out these blasphemers a few minutes before the time, 
they have done so much good work for God ; while 
the worshipers on the other hand think, if they can 
keep possession a few minutes after the time, they 
have done an equally good work. As some of these 
sects use torches, wax candles, staves or crooks in 
their worship, they proceed to use these as weap- 
ons of offense or defense, and a regular melee ensues. 
Then come in the soldiers, who separate the combat- 
ants by filing in between them, turning out those whose 





hour is up, and leaving the place in possession of the 
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last comers. If blood is shed thé church is closed 
for the day. Such scenes are occuring all day long, 
and the presence of the soldiers is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary. 

HINTS TO CROQUET-PLAYERS. 

One secret of the popularity of this game, evi- 
dently is its adaptation to both sexes. Then the 
question arises, how can the men best preserve this 
social and civilizing feature—the partnership of the 
women? First, I should answer, let the gentleness 
and moderation of the women, modify the tendency 
to excess and competition in the men. The violent 
way in which many of the men croquet their oppo- 
nent’s balls, seems very directly calculated to spoil 
the attractiveness of the game, especially for the 
women, and more or less for all parties. Very hard 
striking of the balls is clearly at variance with the 
character and intent of the game, and is repugnant 
to the more refined and delicate feelings of those who 
engage in it. Again, violent striking is destructive 
to the implements, the bails and mallets 

DEPARTURES.— Monday, Sept. 10.— G. E. Cragin 
to New York. He and his fellow-student T. R. 
Noyes have entered the Medical College connected 
with Bellevue Hospital —7wesday.—J. J. Skinner to 
New Haven to enter the Sheffield Scientific School, 
—Thursday—Mrs. H. H. Skinner from Wallingford 
to Oneida. Her temporary absence must apologize 
for che brevity of this week’s biographical sketch of 
Mrs. H. A. Noyes. 


THE COSTUME QUESTION. 

AVING in view various movements connected 

with the education and progress of the Commu- 
nity, which will require us to establish branches of it 
abroad, we are met at the outset with a question of 
some importance to the sisterhood of the society, 
viz., Will they be tolerated in wearing their cus- 
tomary fashion of the short dress in places where it 
isnot common? In their jouineyings hitherto they 
have generally evaded this question, and secured 
themselves from unpleasant observation by adopt- 
ing for the time being the ordinary costume, deem- 
ing its temporary inconvenience of less account than 
the annoyance they might be exposed to by a con- 
flict with the fashionable mode. But the time has 
now come when the question cannot be disposed of 
in this way. It must be decided whether some of 
them are to permanently give up their choice ot dress 
and go back to what they know is injurious and un- 
becoming for the sake of peace, or to take a firm 
stand on the resolution to wear what they believe 
to beright in the face of whatever may come. It 
is not for us to dictate their course, but if in this 
alternative they should think it best to assert their 
liberty to set their own fashion and adhere to it, no 
sensible person could object. 

There are plenty of precedents for such a course. 
The Quakers and Shakers exercise the right to adopt 
auniform, which, although not altogether a lovely 
one to our eye, suits their views of propriety, and it 
is accepted wherever they go without demur. The 
Catholic sisterhood, for religious reasons, adopt a 
peculiar garb, which if possible is still more original 
than that of the Shakers, and they are treated with 
respect. .The time has come when conscientious 
people (whether Communists or not), who choose 
a dress which in every point of view is acknowledged 
to be an improvement on the long skirts, should 
meet with equal consideration. They do not ask 
for admiration—they do not intend to compete with 
the fashionable world in the field of display and 
extravagance. They simply ask for the privilege of 
passing on their way, whether in the city or country, 
unmolested. It ought not to require a plea—much 
less a struggle—to obtain this privilege. G. 
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Save Your Appies.—aA fruit man writing to us | The first epistle of Pe 


from near Rochester, New York, says: 

Is it not a little singular, that here, where the deli- 
cate peach is found in profusion, the apple is almost 
a total failure. Farmer R., with whom I am stop- 
ping, is in the habit of picking five hundred barrels 
annually, but this year, I am confident, he will not 
pick twenty-five barrels; and this too, you are aware, 
in the very heart of the apple region. Between here 
and Syracuse I saw large orchards that scarcely had 
apples enough in any one of them to make a barrel 
of cider. Where apples to supply the demand are 
coming from, I do not know. I am told, however, 
that back near the lake,-apples are more plenty. 
Still, I think but few, if any, can be shipped from 
this section this year. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
v. 

rWWHE new edifice (christened the Chapel) was on 

Aug. ist, 1841, informally dedicated to educa- 
tional purposes. Every morning thereafter, members 
of the Corporation could have been seen wending 
their way to it for study and mental culture. It was 
a new thing under the sun to see adults, irrespective 
of age, slicing off the fresh half of each day for the 
benefit of the inner man, whose education, owing to 
his invisibility, is too often seriously neglected. 

In order, however, to give a correct account of the 
doings and sayings of the corporation school, it is 
necessary to go back a few months in its history. In 
doing so the reader may peruse with me certain 
extracts from a manuscript volume called “ Monthly 
Records,” kept by different participants in the 
school. The first relates to the origin of the Society 
of Inquiry, and reads as follows: 

“ Origin and history of our morning Bible Class. In 
the}winter of 1834, J. H. Noyes and a company of the 
most devoted members of the Free Church in New 
Haven met every morning at 5 o’clock for the purpose 
of searching and expounding the Bible. This meeting 
was continued for about five weeks after J. H. N. came 
into the faith of Perfectionism, and was numerously 
attended—many coming from curiosity to hear his 
new views. In this manner he went through the 
book of Romans. At the end of five weeks the 
officers of the Free Church, probably finding the 
meeting detrimental to their interests, interfered, 
giving notice that their room should no longer be 
used for this purpose. The meeting was then 
broken up. 

“A few weeks since J. H. N. proposed to recom- 
mence these morning Bible Classes if the believers 
in this neighborhood were so disposed. Two bene- 
fits were mentioned as being likely to follow an 
adoption of this plan; one a return of Perfectionists 
to the spirit and character which Perfectionism had 
when it first appeared at New Haven, and the 
other a counteraction of the influence of a spirit of 
drowsiness. The proposal was found to be very 
agreeable to the friends, and after some deliberation 
J. H. N.’s house was fixed upon for the place of 
meeting, until it became convenient and agreeable to 
go to Mrs. C.’s, or elsewhere. The first meeting was 
held on Friday morning, Sept. 18, 1840, and the first 
epistle to the Corinthians was selected for exposi- 
tion. The church at Corinth was founded by Paul 
and was composed of both Jews and Greeks. Some 
of Paul’s epistles are addressed to those matured in 
the faith of Christ, and others are didactic and theo- 
logical in their characters. But this to the Corin- 
thians is familiar, and full of specific directions 
for almost every conceivable case, and is evi- 
dently adapted to those who are but babes in 
Christ.—c. A. N.” 

The interest awakened by these morning Bible 
classes became contagious among Perfectionists, 
so that Mr. Noyes was invited to hold Bible 
classes in the east part of the town. It became 
manifest to all that the searching of the Scrip- 
tures, in an interesting and profitable manner, is 
next to the teachings of the Spirit as a means of 
grace, and of all outward works the one in which 
we may most assuredly expect God’s assistance. 
The first meeting was held at Mr. Isaac Paimer’s the 
80th of Dec. 1841. A meeting of the same character 
was also held in the village the evening following. 
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ter was chosen for the sub- 
ject of conversation. The course of instruction, 
says the Journalist, is as follows: “J. H. N. reads 
the original in Greek and comments as he goes along. 
The lesson is given out the week before, each one 
being invited to read and meditate upon the chap- 
ter, and at the meeting communicate whatever re- 
flections and ideas may have occurred to him. 

The subject, however, that created the most 
general agitation in the village of Putney at this 
time, was that of temperance. The Journalist 
of the monthly record mentions it as follows: “ De- 
cember, 1841. There have recently been some inter- 
esting movements in the temperance line in this 
place. A young men’s temperance society has been 
formed, consisting of over forty members. The his- 
tory of the movement is this. Last spring the 
“Union Temperance Society” of Putney was dis- 
solved by vote; it being found that forty of its 
members had broken their pledges. During the 
summer of 1840 our most prominent temperance 
men(who are whigs) were swallowed up in the 
“Hard Cider” nonsense. Thus for a few months 
previous to the Presidential election, the temperance 
cause in this town appeared to be completely pros- 
trated and deserted. Drunkenness increased to an 
extent scarcely ever known before in the place, and 
there were none to reprove the drunkurd—no ef- 
fort made te turn back the flood of intemperance. 
It would hurt the election to do so. About the first 
of September, J. H. N. seeing the state of things 
in town, was led more particularly to condemn in- 
temperance, and while the whig temperance men 
were holding their carousals, &c., he abandoned en- 
tirely the use of ardent spirits and tobacco, and 
stood ready to commence a campaign against the 
drunken devil which had possession of the town. 
About the 20th of December a few young men who 
had been in the habit of using spirits, talked the 
matter over and agreed to form a temperance so- 
ciety. On the 21st, L. H. Roberts and J. R. Miller 
applied to J. H. Noyes to draft a preamble and con- 
stitution for the new movement. This he did, and 
at a mecting the same evening it was adopted and 
signed by sixteen individuals. Another meeting 
was held soon after to choose the officers of the 
Society. F. A. Wheeler was chosen President, 
Geo. Cragin Secretary, and J. M. Shattuck Treas- 
urer.” = 

The cause of Temperance, under the impulse 
thus given to it, progressed so rapidly that the young 
men’s society was very soon merged into another 
organization called “The People’s Temperance So- 
ciety.” The pledge and constitution of this society 
were also drawn up by Mr. Noyes. The pledge re- 
quired its members to abstain from all intoxicating 
drinks for one year at least, and as much longer as 
was specified opposite each name. In looking 
over the list of names, I find that the movement 
secured the signatures of nearly five hundred 
members, including both sexes, and of all ranks in 
society, from the highest to the lowest. Judges, 
lawyers, physicians and clergymen, enrolled their 
names and took a part in the animated discus- 
sions that occurred at its semi-monthly meetings. 
It was far the most extensive temperance revival 
the town had ever witnessed. The society, in its 
zeal to do the best and greatest thing that could be 
done for the cause, purchased all the ardent spir- 
its belonging to the merchants of the village, and 
one evening made a holocaust of the offending ele- 
ments, on the common, in the presence of an excited 
multitude. Great expectations were entertained of 
witnessing a grand display of fireworks. The com- 
mittee, chosen to be the executioners of the liquid 
culprits, provided themselves with suitable igniting 
implements, so as not to be too near when the explo- 
sion should take place. Every thing being in readi- 
dess, the. burning brand was thrust into the liquor. 
But what a disappointment to the youngsters who 
came expressly to see a wonderful bonfire! A very 
dull, blue flame, scarcely flickering on the surface of 
the liquid, was all that could be extracted from the 
alcoholic beverage. Possibly some hydropathist 
had been tampering with it. But the wide-awakes 
were not to be cheated out of a grand blaze of some 
kind; so torches and rosin were provided to stimu- 
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late the stimulants into more activity in the work of 
self-destruction. Still, however, the oxygen and car- 
bon were so overpowered by some anti-inflammatory 
element in their midst, that burning them alive had 
to be abandoned; and the executioners reluctantly 
exchanged the torch for the axe and allowed the de- 
leterious liquids to saturate the ground. 

This sudden prosperity of the Temperance cause 
tempted some of its adherents into the use of ex- 
travagant language bordering on fanaticism. Ata 
meeting held July 1, 1841, at which all the savans of 
the town were present, the debates were of the 
sensational order, judging from the imperfect report 
of the Secretary on the occasion. Had the young 
scribe been acquainted with the art of phonography 
he would have left on record an exceedingly inter- 
esting document for perusal in these later times. 
It appears that one Mr. B., a gentleman rather more 
zealous than wise, entertained as one might have sup- 
posed, some personal spite against alcohol, speaking 
of it as though it were endowed with moral qualities 
and could be treated as an intelligent being and re-, 
sponsible for its conduct. But I will copy from the 
meagre report: 

“ B—I regard ardent apirits as the very essence of 
hell, &c. 

“ M—lI have seen enough to convince me that it 
is a poison to young and old. Have seen many of 
my college associates cut down by it, but I do not 
agree with the gentleman that it is the essence of 
hell. I think alcohol was not known in Bible times. 

“ V.—I think a controversy should be avoided. 
Would do any thing to avoid it. Must reply to an 
attack. I affirm that instead of its being the essence 
of hell, spirit is as innocent as the throne of God. 
Common sense discards. the idea of attaching a moral 
quality to inanimate matter. 

“ M.—I do not attach a moral quality to spirit. I 
insist however, that it is poison. 

“ After several replications and rejoinders, B. said 
he had listened to the remarks, and had come to the 
conclusion that spirits were not the essence of hell. 
But he went further. They are hell itself; aye, a 
devil; for, said he, I know of no greater. : 

“ N.—I disclaim any imputation that I oppose tem- 
perance or a pledge. My deeds, which speak louder 
than. wofds, testify to that. But the time has gone 
by for men to be influenced by pious frauds. Charg- 
ing things that are innocent in themselves, with 
moral guilt, for the sake of effect, isa fraud; and to 
treat alcohol in this manner, is to bring the temper- 
ance cause into discord with the Bible.” 

Here the battle must have become a general en- 
gagement along the whole line—for the Secretary 
could do no more than enter upon his journal the 
names of the successive speakers, thus ;—“ Merrill, 
Moore, Noyes, Barton, Judge White, L. H. Roberts, 
J. Ryan, L. Read.” But better feelings prevailed 
before the close of the debate. J. H. Noyes was 
appointed a committee to invite Dr. John Campbell 
to deliver an address at the next meeting. 

That there was a large amount of good feeling 
generated by those temperance meetings, no one 
will question who had the pleasure of attending 
them. The revival of the cause originated with the 
people. Some of the hardest cases in town, in a 
temperance point of view, though otherwise men of 
mind and-intelligence, were the pioneers in the 
movement. It is no more than justice to say, that 
those pioneers were encouraged to enlist in the good 
work by the silent influence emanating from the 
Perfectionist school. What was that influence? 
It -was justification, hope, faith, love. Those men, 
who had become slaves to their appetite, needed 
help. The.self-righteous spirit of the Pharisee and 
the legal spirit of the nominal churches, had loaded 
down the intemperate man so heavily with condem- 
nation, that-he could not rise. And having been in 
that. prostrate.condition so long that he had lost all 
self-respect, he needed a savior to say to him, “I doy 
not. condemn you for the past, but go and sin no 
more.” Selfcontrol naturally flows from self-re- 
spect. Whoever is taught of Christ is taught self- 
respect. “I can be a man again,” said the victim of 
intemperance to himself. Self-respect entered into 
him that instant. To make reform or improvement 





& permanent, growing thing, one must enter into 


partnership with those who can say truly, I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life that I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God. GC. 





INCIDENTS OF THE PORTLAND FIRE. 
A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, who was a suf- 

ferer by the great Portland fire, thus narrates a few 

incidents of that night of flame and agony : 





One of the women in the Irish quarter picked 
up her pig in herarms and carried it to a place 
of safety, then returned to take care of her chil- 
dren and furniture. we woman went by our 
house in the early part of the evening bent near- 
ly double beneath the weight of a trunk strapped 
upon her back. We saw women that night with 
loads under which almost any man would have 
staggered in ordinary circumstances. * * 

One family, whose house the flames did not 
reach until near two v’elock in the morning, be- 
haved with great cooluess. The head of the 
household lay ill. It was their first care to pro- 
vide Then they went deliberately 
about, gathering up their valuables, taking just 
what they wanted. They secured a wagon to 
carry away their things. Their house, mean- 
while, had been full of refugees from the flames. 
One of the young ladies, going for the last time 
through the deserted rooms, found, on a sofa in 
the parlor, asick woman utterly unable to move. 
At first, she felt almost in despair at sight of 
this poor creature, so near meeting a fearful fate. 
But quickly recovering her presence of mind, 
she called in men from the street, and, by their 
united effurts, they carried her out, and forced a 
passing wagon to take her to a safe place. A 
young lady, who lived at a little distance from 
this family, was spending the night at the other 
end of the city. They sat up till half past 
twelve, and she was then in the act of retiring, 
never dreaming that her home was in danger, 
when a loaded wagon stopped at the door, and 
out stepped her sister and child. She went back 
in the same vehicle, and worked till twelve the 
next day, getting things out of the house, col- 
lecting and guarding them till they could be re- 
moved. 

There was, of course, the usual difference 
shown amongst people in such circumstances,— 
energy and coolness contrasted with imbecility 
and frantic excitement. A friend who moved 
three times, with her husband so ill that he had 
to be carfied from place to place, never forgot 
to administer his medicine at regular intervals, 
—with a steady hand pouring out the drops by 
the light of the fire. 


A gentleman was carrying some of his books, 
preceded by an assistant, who also had his arms 
full. The latter walked so rapidly that his em- 
ployer could not keep up with him. He called 
upon him to slacken his pace; but, as no atten- 
tion was paid to this, the gentleman dropped 
his books upon the ground, and, running for- 
ward, knocked him down, determined to be 
obeyed, fire or no fire. 

But all were not so cool. One man, seeing 
the flames advance in the direction of his house, 
rushed thither to save his property. He worked 
with might and main, but, when the house was 
nearly emptied, became aware of the fact that it 
was his neighbor’s. By this time his own dwel- 
ling was on fire, from which he saved scarcely 
anything. I know one person who passed 
through his house perfectly empty-handed, while 
all around him were bundles and boxes, which 


for him. 








were consumed in the fire; another walked out 
of his house with a package of euvelopes in his 
hand, leaving, close by, an article worth thirty 
dollars. 


I must mention one of many instances of un- 
selfishness that came under my observation. A 
gentleman was comfortably established in a 
house which he had recently bought and furn- 
ished, expecting there to enjoy the pleasures of 
ahome. One half of the house he had rented; 
but the husband of the woman to whom it was 
let was not in town. Their dwelling shared the 
fate of those around them, being burnt. He 
first set to work to save his own things; but, 
struck with the forlorn condition of his tenant, 
he did his best to save her effects, even to the 
detriment of his own; for when vhey were ex. 
amined, the greater portion of them was found 
to be hers. Time has not exhausted the truth 
and beauty of the saying, that “in the night the 
stars shine forth,” and the stars did not pale 
even in the terrible light of the fire that con- 
sumed half a city. 


THE FAIRBANKS SCALES. 


Like most great inventions, this had _ its ori- 
gin in almost a trifling circumstance, and has 
far surpassed even the intention and expectation 
of the inventor, In 1829 there was an excite- 
ment among the farmers in Vermont and New 
York concerning the cultivation of hemp. Eras- 
tus and Thaddeus Fairbanks were then engaged 
in manufacturing plows, stoves, ete., and a 
company in Lamoille County applied to them 
to build a hemp-dressing machine. After com- 
pleting it they built one for themselves, having 
determined to carry on the business of hemp- 
dressing, in addition tc that which they were 
already doing. When the farmers began to 
bring in their hemp, there was at once a want 
of some arrangement to determine its weight 
while upon the wagon, so as to save time and 
labor. The active brain of Thaddeus was call- 
ed into requisition, and he finally succeeded in 
perfecting a rude contrivance for weighing 
the hemp, but containing essentially the princi- 
ples now used in the scales. At that time 
transactions by weight were confined essentially 
to the use of the Even Balance, the Dearborn 
Beam, and the Roman Steelyards. Erastus, 
who, with his quick discerning eye, saw its im- 
portance, advised his brother to obtain a patent. 
Application was made, and a patent granted, 
bearing date of the year 1830. At this time it 
was not intended tu apply the principle to scales 
only for weighing hemp, hay and other agricul- 
tural products; but there being a demand for 
them in other branches of business, their modi- 
fications have been multiplied until they now 
number 125—from the neat letter balance of a 
fractional ounce to the ponderous weighlock 
scale of 500 tons. This was the origin of the 
Fairbanks Scale, and, although the hemp ex- 
citement was of short duration, it produced one of 
the most important inventions to the business 
world that has ever been perfected. A patent 
was taken out by them in England, and a Liver- 
pool firm engaged in the manufacture of the 
scales, but subsequent improvements and great 
accuracy have made those of American manu- 
facture the most popular, even in England and 
throughout all Europe. 

—Connecticut Valley Guide. 





A letter was dropped into the post-office 
last week, addressed as follows : 
Hill, 
A 
Massachusetts. 

After a good deal of study, one of the clerks 
managed to make out that it was intended for 
“A. Underhill, Andover, Massachusetts.”— 
Does the reader see the point? 
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PROFITS ON TEA. 


In the report of the Revenue Commission we 
find the following facts about the profits on tea : 

The original price of good tea is about 18¢ 
per pound. This is the “ship off” price. The 
Chinese producer does not get this. There is 
the export duty, tolls levied at the various sta- 
tions on the way to port, expense of packing, 
and the two or three profits accruing before the 
tea reaches the hand of the exporting merchants. 
Adding his profit, the price at a Chinese port of 
shipment is as stated, about 18c per pound for 
good tea. Staple grades of black Oolong tea 
are laid down in New York at about 30c per 
pound, free of duty—that is to say, “in bond.” 
This includes all charges, selling commission, 
freight, insurance, etc., all over this price being 
profit. 

The Commission state that the profits of the 
tea trade, after leaving the importer’s hands, 
and before reaching the consumer, have been 
enormous. They add, that of the profit paid 
by the consumer not more than one-fourth 
reaches the original importer. Three-fourths 
of it stops in the pockets of the jobber and the 
retailer. 

The Commission tested this by the following 
case: A pound of Oolong tea was purchased of 
each of two different and respectable grocers in 
New York, on the same day, at $1.50 per 

und. This tea was immediately taken to one 
of the leading “ tea brokers” and valued by him 
at a market price of 90 cents for one of the 
samples, and 93 cents for the other. The mar- 
ket for tea at the time was steady, and had Leen 
so for months, gold also being steady at 146 to 
147. The broker’s valuation returned to the 
Commission on the samples submitted to him, 
was the price at which the tea would have been 
sold by the importer. The tea in question cost, 
say about 80 cents in currency, laid down in 
New York, duties and all charges paid. The 
importer’s profits ranged from ten to thirteen 
cents per pound, while the balance of the cost 
to the consumer, amounting to fifty-eight cents, 
or seventy-two per cent upon the cost to 
the importer, is cribbed by the jobber and 
the retailer. The Commission say: “A 
condition of trade that admits of such an in- 
iquitous profit to be made out of the consumer, 
certainly needs reformation.” 

The consumption of tea in the United States 
is set down at 30,000,000 pounds annually. 


—Sci. American. 


ARABIAN ANTS. 

Herodotus, who is called the Father of 
History, wrote his celebrated book about 450 
years before the Christian Era and recited it 
publicly amidst much applause at the Olyin- 
pie Games in Greece. The book appears to be 
conscientiously written, and possesses for the 
modern reader some power of entertainment. 
But mingled with the facts which the author 
givesyare'some “ whoppers” which sound very 
much like the Arabian Night’s tales. Distance 
then had a greater sway ou the imagination than 
now, and travelers took greater liberties with 
their hearers’ credulity. Here is a specimen of 
what is incorporated as grave matter of history 
by Herodotus, in describing the manner of 
procuring gold in a certain part of India: 


In the vicinity of Pactyica there are vast 
deserts of sand, in which a species of ants is 
produced, not so large as a dog, but bigger than 
a fox. Some of these, taken by hunting, are 
Bescre’ in the palace of the Persian monarch. 

ike the ants common in Greece, which in form 
also they nearly résemble, they make them- 
selves habitations in the ground, by digging un- 
der the sand. The sand thus throwa up is mix- 
ed with gold-dust, to collect which, the Indians 
are despatched into the deserts. To this ex- 
pedition they proceed, cach with three camels 
fastened togther, a female being secyred 





bewteen two males, and upon her the Indian is 
mounted, taking particular care to have one 
which has recently foaled. * * * * «& # 
Having thus connected their camels, the Indians 
proceed in search of the gold, choosing the hot- 
test time of the day as most proper for their 
purpose, for then it is that the ants conceal 
themselves under the earth, * * * * * 


As soon as they arrive at the spot, the Indians 
precipitately fill their bags with sand, and re- 
turn as expeditiously as possible. The Persians 
say that these ants know and pursue the Indians 
by their smell, with inconceivable swiftness. 
They affirm, that if the Indians did not make 
considerable progress whilst the ants were col- 
lecting themselves together, it would be impos- 
sible for any of them to escape. For this rea- 
son, at different intervals, they separate one of 
the male camels from the female, which are 
always fleeter than the males, and are at this 
time additionally incited by the remembrance 
of their young whom they had left. Thus ac- 
cording to the Persians, the Indians obtain their 
greatest quantity of gold; what they procure 
by digging is of much inferior importance. 


RATS. . 


Tur Autuor of “The Rambles of a Naturalist” 
says: “The black rat, which has become more 
und more rare, is disappearing daily from the con- 
tinent of Europe, in consequence of a revolution, 
not less bloody, though less generally known, 
than those which the barbarians of the North 
brought in former times upon the empires of 
the more civilzed world. For ages the mouse, 
which was the only representative of his family 
known to the ancients, lived at our expense, with 
no enemy to fear in its quasi-domestic state, save 
man, whom it pillaged, and the cat, which the 
lords of the creation had called to their aid 
against an adversary which had been rendered 
tormidable by its very diminutiveness and timid- 
ity. During the Middle Ages, the black rat, 
coming no one knew from whence, spread itself 
over Europe and attacked the mouse, who, too 
feeble to resist his ferocious antagonist, was 
obliged to share with him his old haunts, only 
escaping complete destruction by retiring with- 
in his narrow galleries, whither the enemy 
could not pursue him. At the beginning of the 
last century, the Norway, or brown rat, brought 
by merchant vessels frum India, appeared in 
Europe, and at once began to wage an extermi- 
nating war against the black rat. Its greater 
strength, ferocity, and fecundity enabled it rap- 
idly to gain ground. This rat first appeared in 
England in 1730; twenty vears later it was 
observed in France; but at the period when 
Buffon wrote his immortal work it was only 
met with in the environs of Paris, and had not 
yet penetrated to the city. At the present day 
it is the only rat met with in the capital, and 
in the greater part of the provinces. Its par- 
tiality for the water, and the readiness with 
which it swims, have enabled it to follow the 
courses of rivers, and by ascending the smallest 
affluents it has contrived to diffuse itself over 
the whole country. It has driven the black rat 
before it, exterminating it in. many of our prov- 
inces, and forcing ‘it to take refuge in mills or 
isolated farms.” 


THE MIRACLES OF TELEGRAPHY. 


The annihilation of time and space is in itself 
so astounding that men have to reflect to take 
in its full meaning. These changes have come 
so suddenly that one can hardly realize the rev- 
olution they bring. Take a single fact, one of 
many. On Monday, July 30th, Mr. Field re- 
ceived a message of congratulation from Mr. 
Ferdinant de Lesseps, the projector of the Suez 
Canal. It was dated at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
the same day, at half past one o'clock p. m., and 
received in Newfoundland at half past ten a. M. 
Let one look at the globe, and see over what a 
space that message flew. It came from the 
far East—from the land of the Pharaohs and 


the Ptolemies; it passed along the shores 
of Africa, and under the Mediterranean, more 
than a thousand miles, to Malta; thence it leap- 
ed to the continent, and shot across Italy, and 
over the Alps, and through France, under the 
Channel, to London; then across England and 
Ireland, till from the cliffs of Valentia it struck 
straight into the Atlantic, darting down the sub- 
marine mountain which lies off the coast, and 
over all the hills and valleys of the watery plain, 
| resting not till it touched the shore of the New 
World. In this morning’s flight it has passed 
over one-fourth of the earth’s surface, and so far 
outstripped the sun in his course that it reached 
its destination three hours before it was sent! 
Who shall say that the age of miracles is past? 
— The Independent. 


RANCID BUTTER FOR COOKING, 


Many persons sneer at the common notion 
that butter too rancid te be eaten raw upon 
bread, may be used without objection in cook- 
ing; but this notion, like many other popular 
| ideas, is more in accordance with the truth of 
| the matter than the imperfect knowledge which 
ridicules it. 

All fats are compounds of acids with glycerin. 
Butter is a mixture of several fats, and one of 
them, constituting, however, only a small por- 
tion of its mass, is butyrine; this is a compound 
of butyric acid with glycerin. Butyrine, like 
other fats, is a neutral substance, but when it is 
decomposed—in other Words, when the butyric 
acid is separated from the glycerin with which 
| it is combined—we then have the two substances, 
| the acid and the glycerin, exhibiting each its 
peculiar properties. Butyric is a very powerful 














acid, caustic and sour, and having that peculiar 
strong odor which is characteristic of rancid 


butter. One of the early steps in the decay of 
butter is the decomposition of the butyrine, 
which is made manifest by the odor of the 
butyric acid set free, and by the sour and biting 
taste of this acid. 

Now, at a temperature of 315 degrees, butyric 
acid is evaporated, hence it is only necessary to 
raise the temperature of the butter to this point 
in order to drive off the acid which makes it 
rancid, and to leave the remainder perfectly 
‘sweet. If rancid butter is mixed in cake, a 
portion of the butyric acid will be absorbed by 
the water in the cake, and it may not be all 
expelled by the heat in baking; but if the butter 
is used for frying in an open pan, it is' pretty 
certain that the butyric acid will all be evapo- 
rated. With a knowledge of the properties of 
butyric acid, a skillful cook ought to be-able to 
use rancid butter in such ways as to retain none 
of the rancidity in the cooked articles. 

—Set. American. 


Borany as AN Epvcator.—For quickening 
the habit of observation, and teaching how to 
discern distinctions and resemblances, where 
without it all would be confused, and miore 
than half overlooked, there is no science like 
botany. It is the best of eye-salves and the 
most successful of opticians; in a word, no 
learned treatise upon logic or the “laws of 
mine” ever taught a man better how to use his 
wits than does the practical working-out of a 
proposition in regard to plant-structure. To 
take half-a-dozen species of as many different 
genera of a natural order, carefully dissect their 
flowers and other parts, and then satisfy the 
mind as to the nature of their resemblances and 
distinctions, is every bit as useful as learnin 
how to demonstrate a theorem in Euclid. 
man who will accustom himself to such examina- 
tions, not jumping at conclusions, but consider- 
ing as he goes on, and not looking to books until 
he has exhausted all his own resources, not only 
becomes a good botanist, and therefore a bet- 
ter gardener, but he acquires sharpness and ac- 
curacy in other things, and proves in his own 
experience that for mental discipline rothing 
yet surpasses living nature.— Cottage Gardener, 
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BE TRUE. 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would’st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach: 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fguitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—H. Bonar, D. D. 


Tue New York Academy of Music is being rapid- 
ly rebuilt on the old site. It will contain about two 
thousand and four hundred seats, and room for seven 
or eight hundred “ standees” besides. 

Tue whaling fleet of New England is again as 
large as it was before the war. It includes three 
hundred and four vessels averaging three hundred 
and fifty tons burthen cach, and is the largest sent to 
the whaling-grounds by any country in the world. 

In January, 1861, sixty-eight vessels made up the 
whole American navy. In 1866, when the vessels 
now under construction are completed, it will 
include seventy-five monitors, four hundred and one 
screw or paddle steamers, and one hundred and 
twelve sailing-vessels, carrying in all four thousand 
four hundred and forty-thtee guns. In the differ- 
ence between the fleet in 1861 and 1866 is to be 
found the best illustration that could be given of the 
vigor and energy of the American Navy Department. 


FOREIGN. 

Tue late war in Europe humbled catholic Austria 
ih the dust, and raised protestant Prussia to the first 
rank among European powers. The Pope feels the 
change, and his temporal power, weak before, now 
trembles to its fall. He appeals to all the catholic 
world for assistance. He declares his intention to 
remain at Rome. “I am resolved to die,” says the 
old man, “at the foot of St. Peter's chair, in which 
Providence has placed me, were it even the will of 
heaven that I should be without fold, without au- 
thority, and almost in the hands of Victor Emanuel.” 

Tue broken Atlantic cable of 1865, has been re- 
covered by the Great Eastern, and the shore end 
was successfully laid on Saturday the 8th inst. The 
electrical condition of the cable is perfect, and mes- 
sages are sent and reccived over it. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed among the spectators, and 
Messrs. Canning, Clifford and Field were seized by 
the crews from the men of war, aided by the civil- 
ians, hoisted over the heads of the people, and 
cheered vociferously. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey, sensible of the importance 
of being in diplomatic communication with the 
United States, is about selecting an influential mem- 
ber of his Government to proceed to Washington as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Turkey. 


SrnceE the failure of the Empress of Mexico's at- 
tempt to procure further assistance from Napoleon, 
it is currently believed that the Emperor Maximil- 
ian will abdicate and return to Europe by a war 
steamer. 


Tue Greek census for 1864 is just published. The 
total population in that year was 1,400,000. 


PEACE negotiations between Austria and Italy are 
making rapid progress. 
Tue Reform agitation is increasing in England. 


A JoKE NOT TAKEN FROM THE “ DRrAwER.”—It 
is common for us to feel a little angry with people 
who can’t see the humor of a thing. But this is 
not as it should be, for no wit is lost. A man who 
has no humor in him, is often the occasion of a great 
deal of it in other folks. Our friend Pastor is one 
of this sort, On one occasion some people were 
reading Knickerbocker’s History of New York. P., 
thinking to post himself in history, attended the 
readia, but getting perplexed by Irving’s humor, 
he gravely, almost severely, “ I don’t think a 
man is to be relied on who writes‘in that manner.” 





And so we laughed inly, and he concluded to quit 
his study of history. 


Mrs. K., after expressing her love for young chil- 
dren, added tenderly, “and how do you like ba- 
bies, Mr. Lamb?” His answer, immediate, almost 
precipitate, was “ Boi-boi-boiled, ma’am !” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. C. H., Oregon.—Received $9. 

J. C0. W., lowa.—In answer to your question about 
joining and codperating with the Community, we 
would suggest that perhaps you already know enough 
about its spirit and purposes to enable you to begin 
some sort of codperation just where you are. That 
may in time lead to a better acquaintance and to a 
closer union. 


A, Rh. L., N. Y.—Your letter written on the receipt 
of J. H. N.’s late tract, was very agreeable to us. 
We feel like congratulating you that God has enabled 
you to bring originality and refinement to the treat- 
ment of a great subject. It is no exaggeration to 
say that men who treat this subject as wisely, will 
yet be known as the salt of the social world. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

1 i - pew subscriber to the CrrcULAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


ITs 


HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devote to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
giveo to manufactures. Its dumain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below, 





Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. Specimen machines may be seen 
at the Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 885 Broadway 
(Room 9), New York City, where also orders may be addressed. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitice 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions ;” i.e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Houge and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo, By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence ; 07° Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue TRAPPER’s GuipEe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office.) 
. 


